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A Mural For 
Columbine 


Virginia Wright-Frierson 

« 

On April20, 1999, in an e-mail from her 
parents, North Carolina artist, Virginia 
Wright-Frierson learned about the tragedy 
that wad occurring at Columbine High 

School, Littleton, Colorado. The school id . 

where Wright-Frierson d cousin} Ellin Hayed and her hud band, Gordon, both teach. Virginia 
Wright-Frierdon’d involvement with the Columbine community began that morning. 


The e-mail message from my parents in Nashville read IT IS ELLIN S SCHOOL. 
SHE IS OKAY." What could that possibly mean? My cousin Ellin in Littleton whom 
I hadn’t seen in about 30 years? 

I turned on the TV and there was her school, surrounded by police with their weap¬ 
ons aimed at the windows, an injured boy dropping out of the 2-story library, 
students shocked and crying, a body on the sidewalk. It turned out that there were 
55 bombs, one even rigged to explode when someone opened the door of the shooter s 
car after they were dead, enough bombs to kill 500 students, they hoped. 

Ellin and her husband, Gordon, both social studies teachers, had been in the school 
office when someone said to get outside. Ellin had called home immediately to say 
that they were safe. A girl standing outside next to them said she couldn’t feel her 
foot. Ellin thought she might have turned her ankle, but looked down and saw the 
entrance and exit wounds from a bullet. 

In the days after the tragedy, Ellin and Gordon went to one funeral after the other, 
and dreaded news that other injured students might die. In all, the two Columbine 
students had killed themselves and twelve students, one teacher, and veiy seriously, 
injured twenty-three others. Grieving people from all over the country began to 
send gifts to the school, to show that they cared. Every day, thousands of art works, 
stained glass, granite markers, sculptures, paper cranes, songs, sculptures, blankets, 
teddy bears, flowers, poems, and prayers poured into the school. I needed to do 
something, so I sent a watercolor for Ellin and Gordon, and one lor the library, 
asking if I could help whenever they began to rebuild the school. 

The librarian, Liz Keating, asked if I might want to do a mural for the library, some¬ 
thing to help transform it from a scene of horror to a beautiful, peaceful space. I 
agonized for days about whether I could do it, to choose to put myself so much 
closer to a tragedy like this. Did I have to get more involved, maybe go there, did I 
have a right to do this? I didn’t know that all these thoughts were very premature 
then, that the decision would be made months later by a committee of architects, 
school officials, parents, teachers, and students. I talked to my friend, Susan Cairns, 
at her nursing home where I often visit her. She is almost unable to move now be¬ 
cause of multiple sclerosis, but is still a wonderful listener and advisor and Irrend. 1 




asked her if she thought I should do this. I talked on and on about being sick and 
shaky and sleepless, wondering if I should do this and what would be an appropriate 
image if I did. She said, simply, "You can, so you should." I never questioned the 
commitment after that. It was the right thing to do, and I knew that I could do it, but 
I agonized again when my daughter Amy, (age 15) said that she wanted to help. It 
was one thing for me to do it, but another to let my daughter become involved in so 
much sorrow. 

In the months that followed, Columbine reopened with a temporary wall over the 
old library entrance, newly painted halls lined with tiles the students had made, 
different fire alarms, colors and floors, and the library was housed in temporary 
buildings. The committee reached a consensus to remove the floor between the 
library and the cafeteria below it, to open up the space into a wonderful light-filled 
atrium. There were no walls big enough for a mural, but the architect held up over 
his head the image I had sent them from my book, A North American Rain Forest 
Scrapbook. I had awakened one night, knowing that was the image for the school, a 
view from deep in the ancient forest, looking up, up at the light above the thousand 
year old trees. On the ceiling, it would give the perspective and comfort of being in 
nature, of shimmering light above the dark stillness of the forest. 

Things moved quickly then. I flew out to Littleton, to meet again with my family I 
had not seen in so many years, my aunt, three cousins, their children and grandchil¬ 
dren. I went to the school, even into the library that had been sealed off since the 
FBI finished their investigation. I talked to the architects, even went to Vail (from 
sea level in Wilmington to 11,000 feet in one day, and found out what altitude sick¬ 
ness feels like). It was decided that the trees should be Colorado evergreens and 
aspens, so I needed to see them growing, though they were covered with snow dur¬ 
ing that night! I returned home to finish other projects, which included trips to 
Nashville, painting workshops on Bald Head Island and in Cortona, Italy, a family 
wedding. Then Amy and I began the mural, unrolling and preparing fifty yards of 
canvas to be painted in my studio at home, then somehow shipped to Littleton, and 
somehow put on the ceiling of the atrium that could not begin renovation until school 
let out for the year. We would have one and a half months to complete the 65 x 8o 
painting, and for the atrium to be started and completed by the time school began in 
August. 

We did it! I have never worked so hard. I never even went outside all summer. My 
husband Dargan and son Dargan Michael helped to videotape the work in progress, 
measure out the canvas panels, cook meals and Amy helped to paint. I stood on the 
mural, its edges rolled up as I worked on the middle, bent over, listening to favorite 
music, with my dog Willie and the hedgehog Spike for company every day. I was 
glad to do it, glad to give it to the school to help in a small way with the healing, with 
an image that would cause students and teachers to lift their heads and look up when 
they were in that room. 

For the first time, I worked with a faith that this was meant to be and that it would 
somehow work out. I could not do anything but paint it. I didn’t have time or knowl¬ 
edge to figure out the transportation or the installation. And people came to help as 
I needed them. First, the paints were donated (Winsor & Newton acrylics through 
Joe Miller of Cheap Joe’s Art Stuff). Next, came the canvas (from Fredrix). Then 
staff members of St. John's Museum of Art offered expertise and time to arrange the 


mural packing. A conservator, David Goist, came from Raleigh (and was horrified, 

I think to see the yards of canvas, heaped in the corners, creased, covered with 
pawprints, dust, and dog fur!). Denver art conservators installed all twenty panels 
perfectly on the twenty-two foot high ceiling, after they arrived via an art shipper to 
Columbine. Amy, Dargan, and I worked high up on lifts, touching up, rolling on 
solid color panels, photographing, working with a student who had been shot six 
times and still has a bullet in his knee. Everyone we worked with was dedicated and 
willing to work day and night to get the atrium completed on time for the students. 
Dargan Michael, my parents, and my sisters and their children all flew out to join 
us, to reunite with our Littleton family, to see the completed mural, and to meet the 
Columbine families and teachers. 

It was a life-changing experience for all of our family. Our gift became a gift to us. 
We are a part of the Columbine family forever. After we had helped to install the 
mural, we talked to several students who felt they could now return to the school for 
the first time since the shootings, because of the new atrium, where they felt at peace 
and closer to the siblings they had lost there. We are close to our own family in 
Littleton now and plan to get together often. Amy and I went back to Columbine on 
October 13, 2000, to see the atrium filled with life and activity, and to meet a won¬ 
derful woman named Gerda Weissmann Klein. She is a Holocaust survivor who had 
spoken at Columbine after the tragedy, sharing her story and her strength and inspi¬ 
ration. She is living proof that the human spirit can survive the most unspeakable 
horrors by keeping one's faith and hope, by sharing one’s courage and determination 
to live and love again. She committed her life, after her liberation and recovery, to 
telling her story, so that it would never be forgotten, so that her painful memories of 
loss and inhumanity and slavery might help others to value their own freedom. She 
teaches that the pain of suffering and loss will never be forgotten, but that the survi¬ 
vors can live a life filled with meaning and love and happiness once again. Gerda and 
her husband, the American soldier who liberated her, came back to talk to Colum¬ 
bine families again and to see the atrium. Looking up at the mural, with tears in her 
eyes, she said to Amy and me that our image touched the very core of her being. An 
image similar to the Columbine mural helped keep her alive during her six years of 
imprisonment, because her captors could not keep her and the other prisoners from 
seeing the trees, and the light above, no matter where the 3 ' were forced to march, 
freezing and starving. 

We learned from our gift to Columbine that each of us can make a difference by 
giving whatever we can give of ourselves. Your gift to help someone in need might 
be in the form of money or a letter about gun control or violence in movies and song 
lyrics. You might give an hour of your time to volunteer at your child's school, to 
read or talk about kindness and acceptance or about talking out problems rather 
than resorting to violence. So many people reached out to Columbine and it did help 
to begin the healing there, as it helps us heal to give. Give because you can. 


St. Johns Museum of Art whihes to thank the Wright-Friers on Family, Davis Partnership 
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